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III. — On Koch's Treatment of the Celtic Element in English. 
By the late JAMES HADLEY, 

PROFESSOIt IN TALE COLLEGE.* 

It is my purpose to make some remarks on Koch's treatment 
of the Celtic element in the English language. C. Friedrich 
Koch is the author of a Historische Qrammatih der Englischen 
Sprache, in three volumes : the first treating of inflection, the 
second of syntax, and the third of derivation. The " English 
language," as he understands it, includes all periods, from 
the Anglo-Saxon down to the present. Under each head of 
inflection or syntax he gives, first, the Anglo-Saxon form or 
usage, then the Semi-Saxon — or, as he calls it, the nearer 
Anglo-Saxon (Layamon's Brut and the Ormulum) — then the 
Old English (Robert of Gloucester and Robert of Brunne), 
then the Middle English (Chaucer, Piers Ploughman, Wyc- 
liffe), and last, the modern English, from Shakspeare to 
Dickens. The third volume is in two parts, the first treating 
of the Teutonic part of the language, the second of its foreign 
elements. In the latter part the author begins with Celtic 
(13 pages); then follows Latin (19 pages), then Norman- 
French (168 pages, the bulk of the book), then other foreign 
words (6 pages), and finally, proper names (8 pages). 

As regards the Celtic element, his opening statements of a 
general character are tolerably correct. But he says that of 
the old Celtic languages only the Old Irish is preserved in 
monuments, which are referred to the 8th or 9th century ; 
while of the rest there are found only single words, in Latin, 
Romance, and other languages. He is apparently not ac- 
quainted with the Old "Welsh glosses (at Oxford and Luxem- 
bourg) of about the same period as the Old Irish monuments. 
From the 12th century, the Welsh monuments are sufficiently 
copious. The Cornish and the Armorican, or Breton, are 
little, if at all, later. His own studies in Celtic are apparently 
confined to recent languages. He makes no attempt to show 
that the Celtic words given in his etymologies are ' old, in 

•Written out from the author's rough and abbreviated notes (of March, 1872). 
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substance or form. His failure to do so is not unimportant, 
if (as I suppose) many of these words are borrowed from 
English, and borrowed in recent times. He declares that a 
not inconsiderable part of the Celtic language has passed into 
English. The question is, what " a not inconsiderable part " 
may mean. One may claim that two dozen words are a not 
inconsiderable part of a language. With my ideas, I should 
say, rather, that the number of words which the English can 
be proved to have taken from Celtic is inconsiderable ; but 
that a not inconsiderable part of those which Koch gives as 
Celtic are such that their Celtic origin cannot be proved, or 
made probable. Still, it may be said in favor of his Celtic 
etymologies, that they are not generally very bad. He is much 
more moderate and sober than many etymologists, in this field 
of philological study. He does not derive from Celtic many 
words which clearly came from other sources. Still, it cannot 
be denied that his procedure is uncritical, and that a good 
many things that he asserts are decidedly objectionable. 

I will preface with a few general remarks of my own on 
English borrowing from Celtic. 

Celtic words may have come into English, 1. directly, from 
intercourse with Celtic men, or speakers of Celtic ; or 2. indi- 
rectly, through the French. And directly, in two ways : either 
from intercourse with Celtic persons remaining and living in 
the midst of the Anglo-Saxons at the time of the Conquest ; 
or from intercourse with unconquered Celtic tribes on the 
western frontiers. Now as regards the first medium, or Celtic 
persons remaining among and living in the midst of Anglo- 
Saxons after the Conquest : if there were any such who 
retained their language for a succession of generations, this 
language would probably after a time begin to affect that 
of the conquerors. Some words — not many, perhaps, but 
doubtless some — would pass into the use of the Saxons, and 
appear as Anglo-Saxon words. If there are words found in 
Anglo-Saxon monuments which do not occur in other Teutonic 
languages, but do occur in Celtic (or rather, in Welsh and 
Cornish), then there is reason to suspect them of such origin. 
Words of this class are certainly very few. Glen may perhaps 
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be one. It is said to be found in Anglo-Saxon (not in the 
poetry; Grein's vocabulary does not contain it), and to be 
unknown to other Teutonic idioms. It does exist in Welsh 
(jglyn) ; but whether in Old Welsh, is a question. It wears 
the aspect of a Celtic word, and might naturally enough be 
taken from the speech of a conquered people : taken first, it 
may be conjectured, in connection with some particular valley 
or valleys (Glen this, Glen such a one), and so at length 
received as a general name for all glens. 

Next as regards the second medium, or independent Celtic 
tribes, living as neighbors to Saxons and holding more or less 
intercourse with them. Such tribes, we know, there have 
been, and such intercourse, ever since the Anglo-Saxon 
conquest. Though the best and largest part of the island 
was conquered within a century and a half, yet native tribes 
existed unsubdued along the whole western coast, from Corn- 
wall to the Highlands of Scotland. For a long time, however, 
the intercourse was very slight, and, being chiefly hostile, was 
little calculated to carry words from one people to the other. 
During the last few centuries it has been greater : certainly 
many English words have passed into the Celtic of Wales 
(Welsh), into Irish, and into the Gaelic of the Scotch High- 
lands. It is certain also that some words of these languages 
have passed into English. Bard, brogue, clan, druid, plaid, 
shamrock, shanty, whiskey, are undoubted examples. The 
words most likely to be thus taken, of course, are those 
denoting Celtic objects, Celtic persons, things, and activities. 
Such is the case with the words just mentioned ; they all have 
this character. In regard to other words— those which have 
no special connection with Celtic persons or matters — we may 
say that the transfer of such from the Celtic languages to 
English is far less probable. There is very little learning of 
Celtic by Englishmen, and very little disposition on their part 
to imitate Celtic modes of expression ; there is no Celtic 
literature known and read by them, and hence no action of 
Celtic tongues on the body of English speakers. Koch thinks 
that the neighboring dialects — the dialects of Englishmen or 
Scotchmen living next to Celts^-might absorb many Celtic 
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words, which would spread from them to other English dialects 
in their vicinity, and from these to yet others, and so at length 
would make their way into the general language. This is 
very conceivable, certainly, but not yet proved. Koch has 
not tried to prove it. But it is a point which deserves to be 
investigated. In advance of such investigation, we are not 
authorized to take it for granted. It would be easy for English 
scholars to examine the dialects of Devonshire, Gloucester- 
shire, and Cumberland, in order to see whether they have 
any special relation to Celtic. Such a work would be more 
useful than most of what they have done for Celtic philology. 
I ought, perhaps, to remark that words which as now used 
have no perceptible reference to Celtic conditions may once 
have had sucli ; thus, dirk and gown may originally have 
denoted a particular weapon or article of dress used or worn 
by some Celtic people. This should of course be considered 
in estimating the probability of Celtic etymologies. 

Again, Celtic words may have come to us indirectly, through 
the French. The Latin introduced into Gaul among Celtic 
people might receive Celtic words in the two ways just pointed 
out and distinguished. There is every reason to think that 
the Gauls (the great body of them) soon learned Latin of 
their conquerors. But some of their own native words may 
have been retained in the dialectic popular language of the 
provinces, which, affected afterwards by the Teutonic conquest, 
appears at last as Old French. Thus, we find the word basket 
in Old French ; but Juvenal and Martial speak of bascauda as 
British, " Britannica" ; the Welsh, in fact, still has basgawd. 
Very possibly the word may have been Gallic as well as British, 
and thus have passed through the provincial Latin of Gaul 
into Old French. But Celtic words might come into French 
another way — namely, by intercourse with a neighboring tribe 
which continued to speak Celtic, and speaks it still (mixed 
with many French words) at this day. The tribe referred 
to are the Bretons, inhabitants of Bas-Bretagne (Brittany) in 
northwestern France. The language of this people is probably 
not the descendant of ancient Gaulish ; it is too much like 
Welsh for that. It is supposed to be derived from Welsh 
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immigrants who came over from England during the Anglo- 
Saxon conquest in the 5th or 6th century, and settled on the 
coast of Gaul, in what was then called Armorica (' sea-coast,' 
from ar, 'upon,' mor, 'sea'). It is not unlikely that their 
language (Armorican) may have furnished some words (though 
probably not many) to the French, before French was brought 
over to England by the Normans in the 11th century. If 
there arc French words which do not occur in other Romance 
languages, but do occur in Armorican, it is natural to explain 
them as thus derived from Armorican, provided they are words 
such as a people like the French might naturally take from a 
people like the Bretons. The whole number of Celtic words 
taken into French in cither of these two ways, from the old 
Gauls or from the Bretons, is certainly not large. In regard 
to words common to French and other Romance languages, it 
is not likely that they should have been taken from Celtic. 
Thus the word bar, Old English barre, French barre, Provencal, 
Italian, and Spanish barra, is found also in the Celtic language: 
Welsh and Armorican bar, baren, Irish and Gaelic barra; but 
I should hesitate to say that the French borrowed it from the 
Celtic. It is possible, indeed, that the other Romanic nations 
should have borrowed it from Celts living in their neighbor- 
hood : the Italians from the Celts of cisalpine Gaul, on their 
northern frontier ; the Spanish from the mixed Ccltiberian in 
the centre or northeast of the peninsula. But it is hardly 
probable that, acting independently, they should agree in 
taking the same word. It is possible, also, but not very 
probable, that the French (say) borrowed it from the Celtic, 
and then that the Italian and Spanish borrowed it from the 
French. We might raise the question whether the Celtic 
peoples did not borrow it from those of Romanic speech. Or, 
if this should seem inadmissible, we might fall back on the 
primitive relationship of Celtic and Latin (Italican) as mem- 
bers of the Indo-European family : and not only that, but 
members having (according to Schleicher's theory, which I 
believe is gaining strength with the progress of knowledge) 
a special connection with each other, closer than that which 
either of them has with any other branch of the family. 
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Prom these general remarks I come back to Koch and his 
treatment of the Celtic element in English. As already 
intimated, I cannot speak very highly of his method and 
results in dealing with the subject. In the first place, there 
is an extraordinary deficiency in the helps he used for his 
investigations. He gives a list of them on page 13, at the 
close of the chapter on Celtic words — a list which has at least 
the recommendation of brevity, for it consists of two titles 
only : the Dictionary of Scotch Gaelic, published by the 
Highland Society of Scotland, and Le Gonidec's Armorican 
or Breton-French Dictionary ; both excellent and important 
works, it is true, but not the only important ones, nor the 
most important ones, for the end in view. Highland Scotch 
is only a dialect of Irish, a modern dialect, the monuments of 
which belong almost wholly to the last one hundred years. 
One who wishes a thorough knowledge of Gaelic must seek it 
in the Irish, which has a copious literature going back full a 
thousand years. The Armorican lias had no direct influence 
on English ; it has affected it only through French. It is, to 
be sure, very much like the Welsh, which has come into direct 
contact with English ; and if we had no knowledge of Welsh 
itself, Armorican would be a valuable aid in determining 
whether the English was affected by the Welsh, and in what 
way or to what extent. But in fact there is no need of such 
aid, for Welsh is as fully known as Armorican, and has a much 
more copious literature, mediaeval and modern, than that 
language. It is amazing that our author should have thought 
it unnecessary for these researches to contain anything about 
Welsh. Dictionaries and grammars of Welsh are easily pro- 
cured ; he could have had them without difficulty, if he had 
thought them necessary or important. This neglect of Welsh 
shows a very imperfect appreciation of the historic conditions. 
It must be remembered that, for centuries after the Anglo- 
Saxon conquest, native tribes of Kymric stock retained their 
independence and their language, not only in Wales, but also 
in Devonshire and Cornwall to the south, and in the so-called 
Strathclyde kingdom to the north. This kingdom included 
Cumberland on the western coast of England, and Ayrshire 
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in western Scotland, and reached north to the Frith of Clyde 
and the foot of the Scottish Highlands. The Strathclyde 
kingdom was not conquered till A. D. 912; it probably retained 
its Kymric language for some time later. Thus Anglo-Saxon, 
through nearly the whole Anglo-Saxon period, came in contact 
with Kymric peoples along its entire western frontier, for 
several hundred miles. In the southern part, indeed, in 
Devonshire and Cornwall, the native language was not Welsh 
itself, but Cornish, a somewhat different dialect of Kymric 
speech. With the Gaelic, during all this period, Anglo-Saxon 
came in contact only on the extreme north, and along a very 
short line at the foot of the Scottish Highlands. The influence 
of the Irish Gaelic could hardly be felt before the Irish con- 
quest under Henry II., in 1172 ; and for a long time after that 
it must have been very inconsiderable. That words found 
in Anglo-Saxon or in the Semi-Saxon of Layamon and the 
Ormulum should have been borrowed from the Gaelic of 
Ireland or Scotland is not impossible, but it must be regarded 
in general as highly improbable. Yet Koch assumes this in 
the case of clout, A. S. cMt, which lie takes from Gaelic cMd, 
'patch'; in cradle, A. S. cradol, which he takes from Gaelic 
creadhal; and in crock, A. S. crocca, which he takes from 
Gaelic crog. With regard to none of these words does he 
attempt to show that they were found in Welsh or Cornish, or 
even in Armorican. 

Another objection to Koch's method is that he hardly 
recognizes (at any rate, does not sufficiently recognize) the 
possibility that words found in Gaelic may have been borrowed 
from English. Yet such borrowing has demonstrably taken 
place, to a great extent. At one opening of O'Reilly's Irish 
Dictionary I find baranta, 'warrant,' barboir, 'barber,' barbrog, 
' barberry,' barcaim, ' I embark,' barun, ' baron,' batail, ' battle '; 
in none of these cases does Koch assume the derivation of 
the English word from the Celtic ; nor does Mahn in Webster's 
Dictionary ; they are undoubtedly imported words in Irish. 
At another opening of the same book, I find pillin, pilliun, 
'pillion,' pilliur, 'pillar,' pillseir, ' pilchard,' pioraid, 'pirate,' 
pios, 'piece,' pes, 'pease,' pit, 'pit.' Of these seven Koch 
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treats only one as originally Celtic: viz., pillin; but evidently 
this is only a variation of pilliun (also given in O'Reilly ), 
which in form shows itself to be simply English pillion spelt 
over into Irish. Here Koch's position seems the stranger, 
inasmuch as he appears to connect the word with Eng. pillow, 
A. S. pylwe; which, however, he identifies with Old High 
Gorman phuluwi — and I might add that they all come from 
Lat. pulvinus or pulvinar. Koch derives Eng. spigot from 
Gaelic spioeaid; but close by this word in O'Reilly we find 
spice, ' spike,' spid, ' spite,' spideal, ' hospital,' spiorad, ' spirit.' 
The last three are found also in the dictionary of Scotch 
Gaelic ; from which (to show how freely it has taken words 
from English, or Latin through English) we may quote almost 
at random examples like the following : fasan, ' fashion,' feisd, 
' feast,' fore, ' fork,' fortan, ' fortune,' fuirm, ' form,' fuirneis, 
' furnace,' pearsa, ' person,' pinne, ' pin,' pinnt, ' pint,' plaigh, 
' plague,' plannda, ' plant,' plasd, ' plaster,' port, ' port,' portair, 
'porter,' post, 'post' (in all senses), priosanaeh, 'prisoner,' 
reubal, 'rebel,' companach, 'companion,' etc., etc. There is 
no doubt that the words taken from English by Irish and 
Scotch Gaelic are far more numerous than those taken from 
Gaelic by English. Looking only at the numbers, in advance 
of special examination, the presumption is strong that a word 
borrowed by one from the other has been borrowed by Gaelic 
rather than by English. If the word stands by itself, without 
connection or explanation in English, and if the same word 
stands by itself in Gaelic, similarly without connection or 
explanation, the presumption is that the Gaelic took it from 
the English. This is not exactly the case with spigot; it is 
apparently connected with Eng. spike (Prov. Eng. spick"), as 
if for spickot; and in like manner Gaelic spioeaid might be con- 
nected with spice (found, as just stated, not in the Dictionary 
of Scotch Gaelic, but in O'Reilly's Irish Dictionary). But the 
probability is that both spice and spioeaid were adopted into 
Gaelic from English. For spike, at least, Koch does not claim 
a Celtic origin. The word pong is perhaps unexplained in 
English (it may possibly be from puny, French puisnf) ; the 
Irish poni, Scotch ponaidh, is equally unexplained in Gaelic ; 
5 
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but poni and ponaidh show by their spelling that they are 
modern importations into Gaelic, independent attempts in 
recent times to express an approximate sound to Eng. pony. 

This suggests another objection to Koch's way of etymolo- 
gizing from Celtic. He takes the Celtic word just as he finds 
it in the dictionary. He does not trouble himself about its 
history or connections ; does not ask whether it has any 
history or connections in Celtic. But this is often a matter of 
much importance. If, on the one hand, the word stands alone 
in English, and nothing is found to explain it in the Teutonic 
or Romance languages ; and if, on the other hand, the Celtic 
shows the root from which its meaning can be accounted for, 
or if the word appears at home in Celtic, among a family of 
kindred words that seem native to the soil, we should then be 
ready to acknowledge it as of Celtic origin. It is somewhat 
so, perhaps, with the word to daub ; Irish Gaelic dubh, ' black,' 
dob, ' plaster, smut,' give a natural explanation of its meaning. 
The difficulty is that this word is as old as Wycliffe, and 
unlikely to come directly from the Gaelic ; while the corre- 
sponding Welsh du, ' black,' duo, ' to blacken,' are without the 
final b of the root, and thus fail to account for the form of the 
English word. On the other hand, the Gaelic righil, 'dance,' 
is unexplained in Gaelic, but in our language is explained 
by connection with the verb reel. In all probability, it was 
borrowed by the Gaelic from the Lowland Scotch. It is not 
found in O'Reilly. 

But a further objection, perhaps a more serious one, is that 
Koch refers to Celtic quite a number of words which occur in 
other Teutonic languages besides English, or in other Romanic 
languages besides French, and therefore, as already shown, 
are little likely to come from a Celtic source. Tbus pitcher, 
which Koch refers to Gaelic pige, Armorican picker, is found 
(Malm) in 0. Pr. picker, pickier, peckier, Prov. pickier, peckier, 
0. Ital. pecckero, Mod. Ital. bicchiere, Span, and Port, picket, 
Low Lat. picarium, bicarium ; and Malm traces it with much 
probability to 0. H. G. bekhar, beckar, peckar, Icel. bikar, Eng. 
beaker. Again, barter is supposed by Koch to come from 0. 
Pr. barat, ' cheating,' and that from Armor, barrad, ' cheating' ; 
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but Prov. has baratar, Ital. barattare, 0. Span, baratar, Low 
Lat. baratare, all in the same sense of ' cheating.' Probably 
the Armorican word (for which I know no equivalent in other 
Celtic languages) is borrowed from the French. So barnacle, 
a kind of shell-fish or of goose, which Koch takes from Gaelic 
barnach, bairneach, and Armorican brennik, brinnik, through 
0. Prov. bernac, reappears in Span, bernacho, Port, bernaca, 
bernacha, bernicha, Low Lat. bernacula, bernicla, bernicha, 
bernaca, bernax. Mahn thinks that the word was originally 
hibernica or hibernicula (sc. lepas, 'shell,' or anas, 'goose'), 
because found in Ireland. The word is thus of Celtic origin, 
though in a different way from that which our author imagines. 
So barrel, which Koch considers as Celtic, received by us 
through Old French, is met with in Provencal, Italian, Spanish, 
Portuguese, and Low Latin ; Mahn regards it as derived from 
barra, 'bar,' of which we have already spoken. So bonnet is 
found in Provencal, Spanish, and Portuguese, as well as 
French. Koch holds it for a Celtic word, because he finds a 
Gaelic boineid, although he has no Welsh or Armorican 
equivalent to show ; how it came into French, he does not 
attempt to explain. The fact that the Gaels use it for a 
peculiar cap of their own seems to have weight with him — as 
if all other nations that have the word did not use it also for 
caps of their own ' For chemise, Koch is able to give an 
Armorican as well as a Gaelic word : viz., Arm. kamps, which 
is most likely borrowed from the French, with the same 
euphonic changes as 0. Eng. kemse in Robert of Gloucester ; 
the word runs through all the Romanic languages, French, 
Provencal, Spanish, Portuguese, Italian, and Low Latin, and 
is derived by Mahn from the Arabic kamis, ' shirt.' The words 
dagger, goivn, and harness, which Koch thinks to have come 
from Celtic into French, and from French into English, have 
a similar diffusion among the Romanic languages, which makes 
their Celtic origin very doubtful. On the other hand, the word 
marl, ' a kind of soil, a mixture of lime, clay, and sand,' which 
he derives in the same way, is widely spread among Teutonic 
languages, being the same as 0. H. G. mergil, Dutch, Dan., 
Sw. mergel, Icel. mergill. The word pot is still more widely 
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diffused : it is found in Celtic (Armorican, Welsh, Irish, 
Gaelic), but also in Romanic (French, Spanish, Provencal, 
Portuguese) ; and even in Teutonic (Low German, Dutch, 
Danish, Swedish, and Icelandic): though not in all independ- 
ently, as is shown by the absence of the regular correspondence 
of mutes. With which it originated, it is hard to say : 
probably not with the Teutonic, where initial p is rare and is 
apt to be borrowed ; perhaps not with the Celtic : at least, the 
Welsh pot is seemingly not ancient ; if ancient, it would be 
pod in the modern language. Perhaps it is vulgar Latin, from 
the root po, 'drink' (the same as in potus, poculum), and 
borrowed by the Celtic and Teutonic languages. 

I call attention further to a few words, in the order of their 
mention by Koch. For clog he gives Irish clog and Gaelic 
cloguis ; but Irish clog, as given in O'Reilly, only means ' bell, 
clock,' and is probably the word clock, taken into Irish ; and 
Gaelic cloguis, ' wooden block,' is probably our clog, taken into 
Gaelic. Malm's etymology, which connects the English word 
with the Danish Maeg, ' sticky,' Icel. kleggi, ' compact mass,' is 
more plausible than Koch's. For gag, Koch compares Arm. 
gak,gag, Gaelic gaig, which signify ' stammering ' ; but feeling 
this not quite satisfactory, he brings in the Gaelic gag, mean- 
ing 'cleft, split' ; and, not content with this, he cites further 
Dutch gagel, ' gum,' and gag(g~)elen, ' to squawk like a goose.' 
After these pretty desperate attempts at etymology, he suggests 
that the word may be an imitation of the noise made in choking'; 
which is certainly far more probable than the previous expla- 
nations. He derives crook from the Celtic, though it is found 
in all the Scandinavian languages, and might most naturally 
have come into English through the great Danish invasions 
and settlements of the 9th, 10th, and 11th centuries. That 
the word boast should come from Celtic may be thought not 
improbable, as denoting a marked and prominent form of 
Celtic activity. But I am afraid we must own the borrowing 
here to have been the other way. Our English boast seems 
pretty well accounted for by words of similar sound which 
Mahn gives from German, Danish, and Swedish, meaning 'to 
swell ' or ' to blow ' ; while the Welsh bost, Ir. and Gae. bosd, 
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are suspiciously like each other and like the English word, 
and the absence of the word from Armorican is also an 
unfavorable circumstance. That dainty has any connection 
with Welsh dantaidd, ' toothsome,' from dant, I find it very 
hard to believe ; it is a case which stands too much by itself; 
if such borrowing had taken place at all, there would have 
been more of it. And besides, the sense of ' curiously exquisite 
in form or finish ' (dainty limbs, dainty carving) is hardly 
likely to come from ' toothsome, palatable.' 

The word dut is referred by Koch to a Gaelic origin : what 
he would say of the Dutch and German words, similar in sound 
and sense, which Malm gives, does not appear. Are they also 
derived from the Celtic ? and if not, why must the English 
word be so ? 

A remarkable specimen of Koch's method of etymologizing 
is afforded by the word bucket. In his Gaelic dictionary he 
found bucaid, ' bucket ' ; if he had looked further on in the 
same column, he would have seen bucsa or bocsa, ' box,' bucull, 
' buckle,' and in the next column buideal, ' bottle.' If he had 
consulted O'Reilly's Irish Dictionary, he might have found 
buieead, ' bucket,' and in the same column bucram, ' buckram,' 
bucla, ' buckle,' and buicleir, ' buckler.' However, he only 
notices bucaid, and never thinks of its being borrowed from 
English. He does not pretend to find any similar word in 
Welsh or Armorican ; yet, meeting with Old French buket 
(Malm does not give it, and I question its real existence), he 
is convinced that it must come from the Celtic, and with it 
our English bucket, though the latter might be naturally 
explained from Anglo-Saxon bUc, 'vessel, bucket, pitcher.' 
And indeed, the Old French buket, if there be any such word, 
would with much more probability be referred to a Teutonic 
root like this, than to a Celtic word found only in Gaelic, and 
subject to strong suspicion of being borrowed from English. 

Another strange piece of etymology is seen in connection 
with Middle Eng. clapper, ' an inclosed place for rabbits to 
buiTow in,' from Fr. clapier. Now the word (as Koch himself 
says) is derived by Diez from Fr. clapir, 'hide one's self.' 
But Koch does not scruple to derive it from Gaelic (also 
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Irish) dab, 'lip, open lips, open mouth.' He makes no 
pretense that the word occurs in Armorican or even in 
Welsh. There is only a slight relation in meaning, for the 
idea of yawning chasm seems foreign to the word under 
consideration. Yet Koch deliberately sets aside the natural 
and plausible etymology from the French itself, for an unsat- 
isfactory one from Irish and Gaelic. 

A still more amazing piece of etymology is the explanation 
of the word tike, ' dog, cur.' It is undoubtedly the same as 
the Old Norse word tik, 'bitch.' This word Koch regards as 
Celtic, though how it should come into the Old Norse he does 
not explain ; perhaps in some piratical expedition against 
Britain they picked up the word for ' house,' and carried it 
home with them. For the Irish and Gaelic tigh, Welsh and 
Arm. tt}, with which he identifies 0. N. tik, mean 'house,' and 
are the common Celtic words for 'house.' And in this sense 
he must suppose that it came into the Old Norse. For he 
imagines it got the meaning 'dog' from composition with 
hund, 'hound' ; hund-tik, he thinks, meant originally 'hound 
belonging to house,' i. e. 'house dog.' Properly, however, if 
tik meant ' house,' hund-tik should mean ' hound house,' i. e. 
' dog-kennel,' and not ' house dog.' This objection he does 
not notice, but assumes that the idea of house faded out, and 
that tik was thought of as meaning ' dog,' and variously 
applied in this sense. Of the fact of its being feminine he 
seems not to be aware. How tike passed in English from the 
signification of ' house ' to that of ' dog,' he does not attempt 
to explain, but contents himself with saying that it was 
applied to designate objects of very different kinds, but all 
belonging to the house, as peasant, clown, young cattle, old 
horse, wretched dog, etc. It probably would be safe to say 
that all the objects it was used to designate were such as might 
be thought to deserve in some way the epithet of " dog." 

I will not, however, pursue these criticisms further, though 
I have by no means exhausted all that seems to me objection- 
able. I think, in fact, that a very large part of Koch's Celtic 
etymologies are either certainly or probably wrong. Very 
few of them appear to me certainly right, except those words 
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which I mentioned at the outset, words which denote Celtic 
objects or activities, such as bard, brogue, clan, druid, plaid, 
shamrock, whiskey ; to which class belong also bannock, ' round 
cake of oatmeal,' fillibeg, 'kind of short coat,' and pibroch, ' mar- 
tial music by bagpipe.' As most probable, next to these, I 
should mention the derivation of glen (referred to already), 
bog, ' morass,' brock, ' badger,' yarran, 'nag, hack ' ; and in less 
degree, bodkin, dirk, loop, mug, noggin, ' small mug,' peel, 
' small fort,' piggin, ' small wooden dipper.' The Celtic 
derivation seems probable also for the following, which come 
through the French : basket, bran, brisket, ' breast of animals,' 
button, car and cart, and comb, ' valley.' Breeches also we 
know to be Celtic, though it comes through the Latin and 
Anglo-Saxon. The whole number of articles, i. e. distinct 
etymologies from Celtic, given by our author is little less 
than a hundred. Those which strike me as certain or as 
having much probability are hardly more than one-third of 
that number. 

I am strongly impressed with one conviction : that no man 
can be really fitted for investigations such as Koch undertook, 
unless he has such command of the Celtic language that he 
can tell what is genuine Celtic, and what borrowed by Celts 
from English or French or Latin. The number of such 
borrowed words in the vocabularies of all living Celtic 
languages — and of Cornish, too, which is not living — is very 
large. Unless etymologists can distinguish these, they will 
be liable to constant mistakes. I am very glad to see from 
an article by Mr. John Rhys — a Welshman, I suppose, and an 
Oxford scholar, who has lately spent some time in Germany — 
that Windisch is studying Celtic. Tbe statement is that he is 
preparing himself for a place in the University of Leipsic, 
as Professor of Celtic. Some will remember an elaborate 
and very able article of Windisch, lately published, on 
Indo-European relatives. He is a pupil of Georg Curtius, 
thoroughly trained in comparative philology, a young scholar of 
excellent abilities and great promise. He will do a good work, 
I hope, for a field of study which sorely needs good workers.* 

[* Windisch has contributed the Celtic etymologies to the fourth edition of 
Curtius's Grundziige der griechischen Etymologie, published in the summer of 1873.] 



